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XIX.— By THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 

I have been asked to say, through the 
medium of THE WRITER, the few editorial 
guide-words toward helping a manuscript pass 
muster, that, were it possible for present or 
prospective contributors to the ational Maga- 
zine to drop in upon me sometime at my office, 
— provided of course, it were not my busy 
day,—I should be glad to address to them 
direct. Itis very probable that on that occa- 
sion I might talk for hours, or on this occasion 
might write for pages, and still not bring the 
reader one step nearer success; for, when every- 
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thing else is said and done, the fact still re- 
mains that there is no royal road to acceptance, 
and that of all advice in the world that which 
comes pretty near counting for the least is ad- 
vice to literary workers. Ninety-nine sugges- 
tions I might give that would seemingly cover 
the entire field toward making an article avail- 
able, and yet a writer might turn upon me with 
a hundreth one of his own and win the day. I 
may say that he would beyond question win the 
day, for an editor, of all men, likes to be sur- 
prised with things rare and good. 

In seeming contradiction to my non-belief in 
advice, I would beg to offer what follows as the 
few suggestions that may help. I do this pri- 
marily because it is what I was asked to do, 
and again because in every thousand shots 
there is the chance of one hitting the bull’s-eye, 
and if any of these arrows of mine should bring 
to ground as game even one manuscript of 
worth, the cost of the throw will have been 
justified. 

As the National is stilla young proposition 
and one of the comparatively new magazines in 
the field, its avenues of approach give easier 
access than those of the older and more con- 
servative publications. Its standard of accept- 
ance is not so high, and its range of matter is 
much broader; nor is it as yet groove-bound 
by any one particular policy, penchant, or preju- 
dice. Itis from first to last, according to its 
name, a national magazine, reflecting, as best it 
can, that which in our national life is significant 
in interest and worthy of permanence. Sub- 
jects timely, original, unique, and specialized, or 
interestingly descriptive, that are of value in 
their material and effective in their treatment, 
are, broadly speaking, the kind of articles the 
National wants. To be more specific, they 
must be so written as to speak to “every man 
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in the manner wherein he is born”; in other 
words, tobe popular. They must “talk” them- 
selves. They must possess the force, vigor, 
interest, conclusiveness, and completeness that 
make at once both an immediate and a lasting 
impression on the reader, and leave him with 
the feeling that he has in a nutshell all that for 
ordinary human purposes, and for the time 
being, is worth knowing of the topic. In these 
days of hurry there must be quick service in 
periodical literature, as in all other kinds of 
business. (ne’s mind must be fed as expe- 
ditiously as one’s body, or as one’s taste is for 
pleasure and travel. 

Above and beyond all this, contributions 
must be supplemented by good illustrations, 
illustrations that lend particular atmosphere 
and strength of their own to the text, that pic- 
ture to the eye at a glance a vast deal of the 
story which the writer has tried to get in words, 
and that represent in their tones of light and 
shade all that is characteristic, and in a way 
distinctive, of the theme in hand. For illustra- 
tions in this glance-and-pass-on age are seem- 


ingly the sime gua non of a taking readable 
magazine article. 

For a descriptive illustrated article the treat- 
ment employed by Julian Ralph and Richard 
Harding Davis appeals most forcibly to the 


reader. Both of these writers use dialogue, 
local coloring, humor, incident, and the aspects 
of their subject are at once characteristic and 
picturesque to a most effective degree. They 
discard entirely the old-fashioned guide-book 
method where the writer gives you in detail the 
distance between two points, the length and 
time necessary for the journey and the different 
modes of conveyance, the dimensions and archi- 
tecture of the buildings, and all the rest of that 
categorical stuff so tedious to the reader. The 
successful descriptive article is such because 
its writer, in traveling, has had his eyes very 
wide open to the things which really made the 
place what it was, and to the scenes and situa- 
tions that are not commonplace, but special, not 
dry or devoid of coloring, but full of spirit and 
interest, not in value alone to the man who lives 
on the spot, but attractive to every reader the 
world over. Such descriptive articles for the 
National should be between two thousand and 


five thousand words in length, and should in 
every case be accompanied by a dozen or so 
perfect print photographs for illustrative re- 
quirements. 

In addition to the above we are always ready, 
yes, eager, to consider short stories about three 
thousand or four thousand words long. I am 
well aware that there has never been a time 
compared to the prolific present when short 
stories so literally deluged the magazine offices, 
but the much-to-be-regretted fact still remains 
that the shortage in quality is as great as 
ever. So intent is the search for the really 
good — proclaim-it-from-the-house-top — short 
story that I am inclined to believe there is not 
a live editor in the country who would not post- 
pone his date of issue a week, were he certain 
that by so doing he would capture a bit of fic- 
tion that would be a revelation to his readers. 
For such a publication as the Vational Maga- 
zine the short stories submitted must never be 
merely sensational, and must never take any 
unfitting license with either language or life. 
What we want are stories with possible plots, 
cleverly manipulated: stories that preserve the 
right balance between dialogue and descrip- 
tion, and the characters and environments of 
which breathe an atmosphere of reality: 
stories above all that are saturated with a pur- 
pose, but saturated so artistically and so unob- 
trusively that you would fail to discover in 
them, even with a microscope, the slightest 
trace of a moral. 

In the “’Twixt Smiles and Tears” depart- 
ment of the ational Magazine there is offered 
an opportunity for a writer to try his hand ata 
less pretentious class of fiction. Here sketches, 
storiettes, verses, pastels, and fragments of a 
humorous and pathetic nature find their place. 
Brevity and the art of the impressionist count 
for much. It is true that “smiles” are apt to 
predominate in manuscripts of this nature sent 
to us, but it must be remembered that the influ- 
ence of the “ tears” lasts longer. 

By way of a restriction, | wish to add that 
from the very nature of its class the National 
does not find readily acceptable argumentative 
contributions, essays, addresses, articles on 
political, social, religious, or literary subjects, 
anything in fact that is apt to appeal more 
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directly to the specialist than to the average 
magazine reader. 

As to our patience and tolerance in reading 
and carefully considering anything writers may 


wish to submit, I would beg to say, as a last 
word, that it is infinite. 
Arthur W. Tarbell. 
Boston, Mass. 





A WRITER’S MAIL. 


To those who write, the incoming mail is a 
thing of importance, for not only does it bring 
the announcement of successes and failures, 
but likewise many curious and _ interesting 
greetings from the audience unconsciously 
reached. Sometimes when I read a letter of 
this kind, ludicrous perhaps, or perhaps de- 
lightful from the frank interest which the ques- 
tions imply in something written, | wonder 
what the mail of a famous personage must be 
—surely a very Golconda of curiosities and 
epistolary gems. 

Many periodicals, like the /ndependent, have 
a custom of appending the writer’s address to 
an article, and this courtesy in a way is an 
intimation that readers who desire further 
light are at liberty to obtain it by personal 
letters. 

I can understand how these letters might be 
a burden, how a busy writer might even throw 
them into the waste-basket unanswered; and 
yet I doubt not that if they were suddenly 
withdrawn, even the busy writer would feel 
aggrieved. Some of them may be trouble- 
some, perhaps impossible, to answer; but in 
compensation there are many that are veritable 
prizes, introductions, as it were, to real friends 
of whom the writer has never heard, and whom 
he would be loth to lose sight of, now that they 
are known. They connect him with his work 
even more than the letters of the editors them- 
selves, for they are unsolicited testimonials 
that his articles have been read, and with 
interest. 

Recently I had a letter from a man in a 
northern county of New England asking me 
about farms in Exeter, R. I., the condition of 
fences, taxes, crops, prospects of earning a 


living, etc. As I have never been inside the 
township of Exeter, my knowledge of the sub- 
ject is at best vague. I suppose this corre- 
spondent saw my name appended to some farm 
article, and, as Rhode Island is a small state, 
concluded I was familiar with all its minutest 
details. During the past week I have received 
a letter from a man in Nebraska, asking me to 
find him “a Woman from thirty-five to forty- 
five years of age, well build and shaped, a Ger- 
man Lady and a Catholic,” but intimating that 
if I could not find a German Catholic, a Ger- 
man Lutheran or Irish Catholic would do. 
The letter concluded with the statement that 
the writer’s “motive is honesty through this 
World.” 

It was not easy to answer this correspond- 
ent, for he was evidently sincere and very much 
in earnest. His writing indicated that a pen 
was a strange and formidable weapon ; and the 
labored work and corrections made me see, in 
imagination, a lonely ranch and a middle-aged 
man doing his own farm work and housekeep- 
ing, but longing for some one to join him asa 
companion and helper. Doubtless a woman 
was a creature almost unknown in his vicinity, 
and very likely the East was to him a favored 
land that was over-supplied with such treasures. 
Although I was not operating a matrimonial 
bureau, it was with real regret that I wrote him 
of my inability to meet his case. During the 
past few months I have had several articles in 
Western farm papers, and doubtless this aspir- 
ant for a home saw my address appended to 
one of them, and, from my geographical posi- 
tion, concluded I would be a good agent for his 
purpose. 

Other correspondents have asked me what 
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to do for a living, to act as agent for something 
they wanted to sell, to find congenial homes and 
attention for invalids who were almost without 
money, to do things impossible and inconse- 
quential, and sometimes things ridiculous; but, 
on the other hand, there are letters — and fortu- 
nately these are the most numerous — which it 
is a positive pleasure to read and answer; let- 
ters of inquiry about places, about journeys 
made, or to be made. A great many of these 
have come to me from my articles in the /nde- 
pendent about Florida, from persons who con- 


template going there another year, and who want 
as much positive and direct information as 
possible; persons who went this season, and 
who wrote for a few more details before start- 
ing; persons who would like to go, or who are 
interested in how other people go. It is such 
letters as these that compensate for the per- 
plexing ones, and make a writer glad to have 
his address printed conspicuously at the end of 
an article as an open invitation for all to write 
to him who will. Frank H. Sweet. 


Peace Date, R. I. 





LATTER-DAY CHARACTERISTICS OF AUTHORS. 


This is a time of exquisite literary style and 
tact. No author of repute would allow his char- 
acters to talk in the stilted, artificial fashion 
often fallen into fifty years ago by writers upon 
whom, in many respects, it were hopeless to 
try toimprove. Sentiment takes the place of 
sentimentality, delicate suggestion of prosiness, 
and light satire — generally — of heavy-handed 
fun. Yet it is all done so gracefully, with 
such apparent ease, that one might call this the 
age of careful carelessness. 

It is not altogether so. 
carefulness about it, too. The trifles are set 
forth with elaboration. There is a deal of what 
David Christie Murray calls “notebook litera- 
ture,” and yet the want of thoroughness — that 
tremendous need of our day — shows itself 
everywhere. There is constantly noticeable a 
laziness that “lets it go,” that does not verify, 
that quotes at second-hand, or from a treacher- 
ous memory. 

A recent essay of Colonel Higginson’s speaks 
of Miss Austen’s saying a visit should consist 
of the Rest day, the Dresst day, and the Presst 
day. In fact, Miss Perrier was the author of 
the phrase. Tom Hall, in a slight magazine 
sketch, the other day, made a character borrow 
Swinburne to re-read his lines on “lazy, laugh- 
ing, languid Jenny.” I hope he found them. 
Dean Hole’s “ Little Tour in America” quotes 


There is a careless 


“See the conquering hero, himself, comes,” 
and the Mew York Herald of December 3, 
1894, as saying “ Chicago Aldermen were Bun- 
combed.” Anna Katherine Green’s “ Dr. 
Izzard” alludes to Gibbon’s “ Rise and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” Mark Twain’s use of 
Yankee dialect in the supposititious translation 
from an old French manuscript of his “ Joan of 
Arc” is another case in point. In many ways 
the story is astonishingly faithful: in its whole 
tone it is as hopelessly American, Western, 
modern, as a cowboy. 

I might extend these random examples from 
hundreds of sources. I shall, however, call on 
but one more author. Miss Repplier is so 
charming in her pleasant essays that it is almost 
captious to complain of her shortcomings. Yet 
a very little reading on one’s own account will 
suffice to show that some of her many quota- 
tions are not obtained from the authors them- 
selves at the moment of writing. In her latest 
book she asserts that Hazlitt’s devotion to Na- 
poleon was based solely upon the latter's 
knowledge of Richardson. Those acquainted 
with Hazlitt’s life and literature will see how 
absurd this statement is. So, at the allusion, 
also in “ Varia,” to the strictness in which the 
brothers and sisters of Elizabeth Fry were 
reared, the reader of “ The Gurneys of Earl- 
ham” will smile, remembering the freedom of 
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that happy family under the easy-going neglect 
of older sisters little more than children them- 
selves. 

When there really is, now-a-days, such hard 
work spent in structure and expression, one 
wonders that “the genius for taking pains” 
goes no further. When all is said, this is an 
indolent day. Three-fourths of our food is 
brought to us cooked and preserved, ready for 
almost instant use. Three-fourths of our intel- 
lectual pabulum is in the same “ prepared” 
form, in brief paragraphs or short stories 


which seem all that our minds wish to grasp. 
The end-of-the-century reader is like a child 
whose meat is cut up for him on his plate. Un- 
happily, the caterer is as reluctant to toil as the 
partaker. He wishes to do only the pleasant 
part. The writer will not drudge at serving, 
any more than the reader will in the being 
served. Tact is at a premium, just now, in all 
directions. It keeps our literature from many 
evils. But it is not so strong as the modern 
laisser faire. That rules. Ruth Hall. 


CaTsktut, N. Y. 





THE PASSING OF THE CAPITAL LETTER. 


“Style,” that bugbear of every publishing 
house, that intangible and unobtainable supple- 
ment of the dictionary and grammar, has no 
more puzzling department than that relating to 
the use of capitals. A few rules, brief, easily 
compiled and easily understood, will dispose of 
the subject of abbreviations, the use of num- 
erals, spelling, and compounding, and with less 
precision they will determine the subject of 
punctuation, but capitalizing will still be a field 
for uncertainty and difference of opinion. 

In the good old days, a century ago, when 
writers of English capitalized every noun, there 
was little chance for controversy. Dictionaries 
were less numerous and less exacting then than 
now, and “style” had not become the club 
which the proofreader, inexorable and inaccess- 
ible, hurls with fiendish glee at the head of the 
writer. 

The user of modern English writes “the 
German .government,” and explains that he 
capitalizes German because it is a “ proper” 
adjective, and writes government with a lower- 
case initial because it is a “common” noun. 
The German translator transposes the capitals, 
writing “die deutsche Regierung.” In doing 
so he calls attention to the rule of his language 
that all nouns must be capitalized, and all ad- 
jectives written in lower case. The German 
rule is certainly simple, and forestalls all dis- 


cussion. It is, moreover, a rule of the lan- 
guage, and nota rule of one publishing house 
merely, which may differ from the correspond- 
ing rule of another publishing house across the 
street. It is substantially the survival of an 
old system, which has been abandoned in the 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, and many 
other languages. 

With the abandonment of the ancient rule 
our troubles began. Disputes arose as to what 
constituted a proper noun, as to what cases of 
personification warranted the capitalization of 
the personified word, and so on indefinitely. 
Then, while the book publishers used capitals 
freely, some of the newspapers, in the feverish 
haste incident to the business, went to the other 
extreme, to save where possible the need for the 
com ositor to reach to the upper case for a 
character which could be found in the lower 
case. Most writers, unfortunately, are left to 
acquire rules on this subject by observing the 
practice followed in such books and periodicals 
as they read, and it is not strange that they be- 
come confused, in view of the lack of uniformity 
between the different printing establishments. 

Since the introduction of the linotype ma- 
chine, which is used in most daily newspaper 
offices and in many book and magazine estab- 
lishments, one objection to “upper-case ”’ let- 
ters is removed, for on the linotype keyboard 
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it is as easy to strike a capital as a small letter. 

A contributor to the February WRITER com- 
mends the Critic, the Nation, and the Dial for 
their practice in the use of capitals, citing the 
following instances: “The Alpine Club,” 
“Trinity Church,” “Faneuil Hall,” “ Bunker 
Hill Monument,” “ American Philosophical 
Society,” “ Niagara Falls,” “the Seventh Regi- 
ment,” “the Monroe Doctrine,” “ Arctic 
Ocean,” “the British Islands,” etc. Proof- 
readers in many offices will endorse the usage 
as here indicated; nevertheless, it is believed 
that the tendency, as influenced by the news- 
papers, is to use capitals with much less 
freedom. 

_If capitals are to be used as quoted above, 
many words will be given undue typographical 
prominence. The word “club” in the names of 
a thousand and one minor social organizations 
would be treated as if it were a proper noun, 
whereas it is only a generic word, and as com- 
mon a common noun when preceded by the 
name of the organization as it is in the phrase 
“a club member.” “ Alpine Club,” “ Faneuil 
Hall,” “Arctic Ocean,” would necessitate 
capitalizing Club, Hall, Ocean, River, Moun- 
tain, Street, Bank, and so on, wherever these 
words are preceded by the name of the club, 
hall, etc. There are thousands of halls: the 
name of the particular one, the distinguishing 
word, is Faneuil, and this, logically, is all that 
should be capitalized. 

There are many hills, therefore capitalize 
Bunker if you mean Bunker hill; there are 
many monuments, therefore capitalize Bunker 
Hill if you mean Bunker Hill monument; there 
are many associations, therefore capitalize 
Bunker Hill Monument if you mean Bunker 
Hill Monument association. 

Among all the societies in this country there 
is one which is known as the American Philo- 
sophical society; there are hundreds of insur- 
surance companies, and one in particular is 
called the Boston Fire and Marine insurance 
company. The hypercritical man may say there 
are other fire and marine insurance companies, 
therefore we should capitalize only Boston. It 
is very true. Perhaps we shall come to that 
by and by. 

From time immemorial such expressions as 


the following have been capitalized: Magna 
Charta, the Reformation, Middle Ages, the 
Revolution, the Father of His Country, Decla- 
ration of Independence, Bill of Rights, the 
Constitution, the Rebellion, Southern Con- 
federacy, the Grand Old Man, the Dark Con- 
tinent, the United Kingdom. Newspapers of 
the present day are breaking away from tradi- 
tion, and in many cases, as in that of the Boston 
Globe, are printing all these words with lower- 
case initials. There is much to be said on 
both sides of the question. To capitalize them 
is a deference to ancient custom; it singles 
them out from minor events, and persons, and 
state papers, in recognition of their historical 
importance. On the other hand, if these are to 
be capitalized, where shall a line be drawn? In 
the gradually diminishing scale of importance, 
where shall we begin with lower-case initials ? 
If all writers were agreed on the question of 
importance, there would be little objection to 
writing these words as printed above, but there 
is a sad lack of agreement in the case of simi- 
lar expressions. The only rvle having suffi- 
cient precision for the every-day uses of 
a busy newspaper office is one providing for 
the use of the least possible number of capi- 
tals. 

For the sake of precise rules which shall be 
free from exceptions, many newspapers find it 
convenient to begin other classes of words with 
small letters. One reader, seeing “the state of 
New York,” objects that the word state is of 
sufficient importance to be capitalized. 

“Would you capitalize ‘the State of Rhode 
Island’?” we will ask him. 

“ Certainly,” he would reply, with confidence 
“following the analogy of ‘the State of New 
York.’” 

“ How about ‘ the town of Rehoboth’?” 

“Oh, that’s different! a mere townis of com- 
paratively little importance.” 

“Say, then, ‘city of Buston’?” 

“ Well,I suppose ‘city’ should be lower-case, 
if ‘ town’ is.” 

“ But,” we tell him, “the city of Boston is of 
more importance in respect of population and 
wealth than the state of Rhode Island!” 

He would probably attempt to dispose of the 
question with the remark that “there is an ob- 
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vious propriety in writing Church and State 
with capitals,” but he would leave the question 
really unsettled. 

Common nouns should be capitalized when 
they become proper nouns, and similarly proper 
nouns, when they become common nouns or 
adjectives, should be written in lower case. 
This rule will be criticised in some of its ap- 
plications, and it is often a difficult one to fol- 
low. The guillotine took the name of its in- 
ventor, a Paris physician. At this day no one 
would think of writing the word with a capital 
“G.” The gatling gun is also the invention of 
a physician, and the word is in sufficiently com- 
mon use to warrant a small initial. On the 
western frontier men are often armed with win- 
chesters, the word being locally as much a 
common noun as “guillotine.” Whether in the 


East “ winchester ” should be treated as a com- 
mon noun, and if so, whether the names of other 
firearms should be similarly written, may be a 
mooted question. 

Other expressions following this rule, as used 
in some newspapers of the present day, may be 


illustrated as follows : — 


A leghorn bonnet. 

A plaster of paris canary bird; london purple 
and prussian blue; greeh fire; dover’s powders; 
bright’s disease 

The compositor should set b ussels and wilton 
carpet in lower case roman. 

It was bound in half russia. 

The house has a french roof. 

A mecca for disappointed politicians. 

He sat in a pullman car smoking a havana. 

His christian name 's James. 

She had held the offices of pomona and ceres in 
the Patrons of Husbandry. 

A bunch of catherine mermet roses. 

Three plymouth rock chickens, fed «n indian 
corn. 

In a pickwickian sense. 

Some of these uses of lower-case initials may 
be open to question, and other instances might 
be cited in which lower-case initials might be 
used with equal propriety. It is difficult in 
some cases to determine when a proper noun 
becomes common, but it is certain that in many 
cases there is such atendency. Captain Boy- 
cott, an Irish land agent, less than two decades 
ago, gave his name to a certain method of coer- 


cion. To-day boycott is a familiar common 
noun in half a dozen languages. 

Illustrations under the rules for capitalizing 
in force in the office of the Boston Globe are 
given below : — 

The 55th congress; general assembly; house of 
commons; U. S. supreme court; state house ; 
treasury department; League island navy yard. 

New York custom house; the chamter of com- 
merce. 

The common and the public garden. 

Palmer house; National theater. 

Harvard university and the institute of Tech- 
nology; Immanuel church; the church of England. 

Maine Central railroad conipany; the First 
national bank. 

The district of Columbia; the southern states; 
Ottawa river; river St. Lawrence; the gulf of 
Mexico; cape Cod; the White mountains; Fifth av. 

Co, B, 2d regiment, M. V. M. 

The democratic party; an anarchist. 

The president summoned the secretary of war; 
President McKinley; the prince of Wales visited 
the queen; Queen Victoria and the czar. 

It would be well if the English language 
were susceptible of the same precision in the 
use of capitals as the German; at the same 
time it is not necessary that the styles in use in 
book and newspaper offices shall agree, any 
more than that the literary and commercial 
styles of capitalizing shall agree. 

The contributor to the February WRITER 
concluded with the sentiment: “ Of course, no 
one writer can do much toward effecting a 
reformation along these lines, but each one can 
contribute something toward the desired end.” 

The present writer will conclude with the 
assertion that it is utterly immaterial, so far as 
effecting a reformation is concerned, what use 
any writer makes of capital letters: the “ style” 
of the office where his matter is printed will 
determine all questions of capitalization. For 
this reason it would be useless to lay down a 
code of rules in a magazine article like the pres- 
ent. All writers should, however, conform in 
preparing their copy as closely as possible to 
the rules of the office to which it is intended to 
submit it, and these rules are generally ascer- 
tainable only by reading publications issued 
from that office. Samuel Merrill. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


*~ 
> * 


The skillful story-teller is the one who tells 
things just as they happened, or would have 
happened. To be natural, as every skilled 
novelist knows, is the very finest art. In dia- 
logue especially, truth to life is of supreme 


importance. Now and then you hear it said of 
aman: “He talks like a book.” The saying 
implies that books generally do not talk like 
men, and perhaps they should not in narrative 
or in description, but when they are reporting 
what men have said, or would have said, they 


ought to be brought as near as possible to 


nature. 


* 
” 7 


It is an excellent plan for a story writer to 
read his dialogue aloud, after he has written it, 
giving to each sentence as far as possible, the 
expression that would be given to it by the 
speaker. In doing this, if he has written im- 
possible sencences, as many writers do, he is 
likely to discover them. There is no reason 
why characters in books should not be made to 
talk exactly as they would in life. It is de- 
fective art to make them use language that 
would not be natural tothem. The Youth's 
Companion tells of a Boston girl who came 
home from her first lesson in bicycle riding 
and remarked :— 

“The man said that I had made most satis- 
factory progress for a novice.” 

“ Why, did he really say that?” was the sur- 
prised query. 

“Well, no,” answered the Boston young 
woman, after a moment’s reflection; “what he 
did say was: ‘You do fust-rate for a new be- 
ginner!’” 

A friend of the poet Bryant chanced to be 
alone in his study when a cabinetmaker brought 
home a chair that had been altered. When Mr. 
Bryant returned, he asked :— 

“ Miss Robbins, what did the man say about 
my chair?” 

“He said,” answered the visitor, “that the 
equilibrium is now admirably adjusted.” 

“What a fine fellow!” said Mr. Bryant, 
laughing. “I never heard him talk like that. 
Were those his exact words ?” 

* Well, he said: ‘It joggles just right!’” re- 
peated Miss Robbins. 


* 
~ aa 


In a reference to the International Congress 
of Press Women held at Washington last month, 
the statement has been made that altogether 
the women writers of the United States, includ- 
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ing publishers, editors, reporters, and transla- 
tors, count up to more than 20,000. Whew! 


* 
* » 


“I think it probable,” said Herbert Spencer 
recently, “that if you were to ask ninety-nine 
people out of one hundred whether they would 
rather take a spoonful of cod-liver oil daily or 
read a chapter of my book daily, they would ex- 
press a preference for the cod-liver oil.” In 
saying this, however, Mr. Spencer is probably 
wrong. As a matter of fact, most of the people 
to whom such a question should be put would 
say they would prefer to read the chapter — but 
it would be an awful lie! Human nature is 
prone to say pleasant things, and to avoid solid 


reading. W. H. H. 
> 


QUERIES. 


Can any reader of THE WRriTER tell me 
where I can find an old poem, author unknown, 
which I saw once in a newspaper, and which 
was entitled “* The Ride Around the Parapet”? 
The first stanza is : — 


She said: ‘‘I was not born to mope at home in loneliness,” 
The Lady Eleonora von Allyne. 
She said: ‘I was not born to mope at home in loneliness,” 
And till summer time was over 
As a huntress and a rover 
Did she couch upon the desert and the plain 
Did the Lady Eleonora, 
Lovely Lady Eleanora von Allyne. 
New York, N. Y. E. A. A. 
inca iy . 


WOMAN’S PRESS CONGRESS. 


The Woman’s National Press Association 
has just closed a successful two-days’ congress, 
where have been given papers and talks by such 
well-known writers as Hamlin Garland, Mrs. 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood, Hallen E. Day, of St. 
Louis, Miss Anne V. Calbertson, of Ohio, Mary 
S. Lockwood, Hannah B. Sperry, Frances G. 
French, and May Whitney Emerson, of Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Senator Fry, of Maine, and a host 
of others. Letters of congratulation were read 
from John Brisben Walker, Stanley Waterloo, 
Albert Shaw, and others; a poem from Kate 
Tannatt Woods, of Salem, was dedicated to this 
first Congress of Press Women, and was re- 
ceived with applause. Annual congresses are 
to follow, and by invitation of the librarian of 


congress, John Russell Young, will be held in 
one of the beautiful rooms of the new library 
building. Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood is the presi- 
dent of the congress for the ensuing year, and 
Hannah B. Sperry is the recording secretary. 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


A day or two after one of 
them told me that they wan- 
dered about the greater part 
of the night. — Thoreau's 
** Walden.’ 


A day or two afterward one 
of them told me that they wan- 
dered around the greater part 
of the night. 


- 


Rev. Brown is installed.— | 


Peoria Herald. 


By the explosion 258 were 
killed, including two officers, 
and n‘nety-six were saved. — 
Boston Morning Star. 


All the region is buried 
under immense snowdrifts, 
varying from eight inches to 
two feet —Boston Herald. 


Can it be possible? — Bos- | 
ton Herald Editorial | 


The document is not dated, 
an omission very common in 
Spain, and which was made 
conspicuous in this country 
in the now famous letter of 
Sefior Depuy de Lome to 
Seifior Canalejas. —Mew York 


| killed, includin 
| Ninety-six of those on board 


Rev Mr. Brownis installed. 


By the explosion 258 were 
two officers. 


were saved, 


All the region is buried 
under snowdrifts, varying 


from eight inches to two feet. 


Is it possible ? 


The document is not dated, 
an omission which is very com- 
mon in Spain, and which was 


| made conspicuous in this coun- 


try in the now famous letter 
of Sefior Dupuy de Lome to 
Sefior Canalejas. 


Sun. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Elizabeth Knowlton Carter, author of the 
story, “Canuck and Raoul,” in Lippincott’s for 
January, is a Canadian girl, and all her child- 
hood was spent in the Eastern townships of 
Quebec. For the last six years she has lived 
mainly in New Jersey. Her first story, ‘“ Miss 
Dinglee’s Picture,” appeared in AHarfer’s 
Bazar, and so far her work has appeared only 
in that journal and in Lippincott’s, with the ex- 
ception of a little newspaper writing. 


Nel Carew, whos2 story,“ A Scientific Court- 
ship,” in Short Stories for February, is built 
upon the conceit that a watch can be influenced 
by the nervous temperament and made to run 
fast or slow according to the elation or depres- 
sion of its wearer, is at present sorrowfully 
meditating upon the subject of coincidences. 
Ever since the story appeared in print the 
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author’s watch has been absolutely untrust- 
worthy, and Pegasus rests while the young as- 
pirant comes down from the clouds and tries to 
decide the important question —to buy a 
Waterbury or not to buy a Waterbury? 


Mary A. O. Clark wrote the story, “ How 
Two Januaries Made a June,” which was 
printed in the February Century, for a “ Maga- 
zine Social,” and after reading it there was 
urged to offer it to some of the magazines. 
She finally mailed the story to the Cextury, and 
the editor at once accepted it. Miss Clark 
has from a little girl written more or less, 
simply because it was a pleasure to her to write, 
but it never occurred to her to try to have her 
articles published, excepting two or three his- 
torical sketches printed in the Cleveland papers. 
Her Century story, however, shows talent that 
cannot remain neglected, and it will be strange 
if more of her work hereafter does not find its 
way into print. 


Pauline Shackleford Colyar, whose story, 
“ Drulindy’s Choice,” appeared in the Febru- 
ary number of the Woman's Home Companion, 
is a scion of a prominent and intellectual South- 
ern family. She was born and reared on a 
cotton plantation in lower Mississippi. When 
sixteen years old she graduated at Fairmount 
College, Tennessee, and soon afterward mar- 
ried Louis Sinclair Colyar, one of the most 
successful iron manufacturers of Tennessee. 
Since her marriage Mrs. Colyar has made Chat- 
tanooga her home. Her short stories, which 
have appeared in many of the magazines of the 
East, treat either of plantation life, or of the 
the mountain “ Crackers,” with both of which 
subjects she is thoroughly familiar. It is this 
faithful delineation of character, combined with 
touches of local color, which lends such a 
charm to all she writes. Mrs. Colyar expects 
to publish soon a book of her short stories, 
entitled “ Echoes from the Old Plantation.” 


Earle Hooker Eaton, whose poem, “Two St. 
Valentine Days,” was one of the features of the 
“In Lighter Vein” department of the Febru- 
ary Century, is the editor of the humorous 
pages of the American Press Association, New 


York. He is a native of Olean, New York, and 
is thirty-two years old. “I began reading law 
at eighteen,” he said recently, “and was admitted 
to the bar three years later. During that time 
I learned to sit with my feet on top of a desk 
and still remember that form of legal proce- 
dure. I mention it particularly because it is 
about the only form of legal procedure that I do 
remember. The law was not to my liking, and 
after a few months of practice I became city 
editor of the Olean Herald. The newspaper 
business was congenial, and in 1889 I became 
night telegraph editor of the American Press 
Association, and have since been in that con- 
cern’s employ. I have been ambitious in a 
literary way since my early ‘teens, but fear | 
have made little headway. I began writing 
novels and wrote three. I am now writing 
jokes. For four years | have been contributing 
humorous verses, jokes, and humorous sketches 
to various periodicals —‘ Puck, Truth, Life, 
and all the comic papers,’ as the train boy 
would say. The Mew York World and New 
York Fournal have published a great deal of 
my humorous matter, and | have also con- 
tributed to Harper's Bazar, Harper's Maga- 
zine, the Century, the Youth's Companion, and 
other publications. My chief literary pride is 
that I am the brother of Fred L. Eaton, who 
won a $1,000 prize in the Youth's Companions 
short-story competition in 1889. It may inter- 
est literary beginners to learn that his story 
was the first he had ever submitted anywhere 
for publication.” 

Louise Betts Edwards, author of the poem, 
“A Reminder,” in Harper's Magazine for 
January, is a Philadelphian by birth, breeding, 
instinct, conviction, and, she is happy to say, by 
residence. ‘Though I have written things I 
regarded as poetry and stories from the time I 
was allowed to play with ink,” she says, “ | 
never had any expectation of making my liveli- 
hood that way, but was educated for a kinder- 
garten teacher, and only accepted an editorial 
position on a small but bright household jour- 
nal because it was offered to me and kinder- 
gartens were not. While there I began a series 
of articles in the line which I have always felt 
Was my true one and am always intending to 
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resume —on the care and training, and more 
particularly, the inward thoughts, experiences, 
and trials of childhood, which I remembered 
pretty well, being at that time so young that 
when I went to report a ‘Country Week’ 
outing I was taken by one of the agents for 
one of the children, and sternly asked, ‘ Where 
is your tag?’ more to my enjoyment than his. 
The articles, however, were generally believed, 
to be written by the mother of a large family 
of children, and many confidences were poured 
into myears. I have served my apprenticeship 
at newspaper work, being for three years a 
regular contributor to the Philadelphia Press, 
and other papers, but am now devoting myself 
wholly to magazine work. My first story, 
‘Step-Brothers to Dives,’ was published in 
Harper's four years ago; my first published 
poem, ‘The Hypocrite,’ in the 7ravelers’ Rec- 
ord, whose editor, Forrest Morgan, was most 
generous and encouraging to young writers; 
and since then I have contributed prose and 
verse regularly to the Z7ravelers’ Record, Har- 
per’s, Scribner's, the Youth's Companion, the 
Lllustrated American, the Black Cat, and other 
periodicals. If I ever get time, I shall neglect 
story-writing for verse, which | feel is more my 
work in life.” 


Percie W. Hart, who wrote “A Story of the 
Sea,” in the Chau¢auguan for February, has had 
a varied experience in military, mercantile, 
nautical, and other matters, which has, of 
course, materially helped him in his literary 
work. He was born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
his father being the late Abraham W. Hart, of 
George’s Island. One of his ancestors (John 
Hart) signed the Declaration of Independence, 
although the members of the particular branch 
of the family to which Mr. Hart belongs were 
United Empire Loyalists, and their possessions 
at Hartford, Conn. (named after the family ), 
were confiscated. “A Story of the Sea” is one 
of Mr. Hart’s Nova Scotia stories, of which a 
number have been published by the Bacheller 
Syndicate, the Canadian Magazine, the Penny 
Magazine, Whims, the [illustrated American, 
etc. The greater part of Mr. Hart’s American 
short-story work has hitherto been syndicated. 
“The Last Battle of the World” in the ///us- 


trated American last year, created considerable 
comment, including criticisms and comments 
from high naval officers. Mr. Hart’s stories of 
old Dutch New York (published in Book 
News, the Pocket Magazine, and other peri- 
odicals ) have had many readers, and his Cuban 
story, “ Two Rebels and a Broker,” in the Feb- 
ruary number of Fashions, is bringing him new 
friends. He is now at work on a series of 
short tales, “‘ Stories of New York Streets,” for 
the Mew York Fournal. Six or seven of these 
have already appeared. Verse and humor writ- 
ten by Mr. Hart have appeared in Life, Puck, 
Truth, Collier's Weekly, the National Maga- 
eine, and other periodicals. 


Addison Ellsworth, who contributed the 
paper, “ Our Winter Birds,” to the Home Maga- 
zine (Binghamton) for February, while pur- 
suing his regular occupation as a printer, has 
found time no devote to the study of Natural 
History, and to write occasionally upon such 
subjects as are of most interesttohim. Among 
the most important of these contributions are 
“Entomological Notes” in the Mew England 
Homestead, a few years ago; “The Praying 
Mantis,” in Science News; “ Butterflies,” in 
Panorama, an educational publication ; “ Flow- 
ers of All Nations” and “Our Winter Birds,” in 
the Home Magazine ; and “ Half Hours with 
the Butterflies,” a special bulletin published 
by the Binghamton Academy of Science. Mr. 
Ellsworth is now working on another maga- 
zine article, “Our Nation’s Song Birds,” and 
a more presumptuous work on “ Instinct and 
Reason in Animals,” which he hopes to pub- 
lish in book form. 


Mrs. Kate Kingsley Ide, author of the paper 
on “The Primary Social Settlement,” in AZ- 
pletons’ Popular Science Monthly ior February, 
has been for seventeen years a resident of Mil- 
waukee, where her husband, Rev. George H. 
Ide, is pastor of the Grand-avenue Congrega- 
tional church, the largest Congregational 
church, probably, in the State. Her early 
childhood home (and birthplace ) was on “ Sun- 
set Hill” in Sugar Hill, N. H., a spot that has 
become famous of late years, through the sum- 
mer hotels there and the magnificent view of 
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nineteen of the White and Franconia moun- 
tains. Her girlhood was lived in northern 
Vermont, where she was married, at Newport, 
on Lake Memphremagog. Her more im- 
portant schooldays were spent at Derby ( Vt.) 
Academy and Mt. Holyoke Seminary. For 
three years she was teacher in the High School 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and at Hopkinton, Mass. 
Mrs. Ide has written for twenty years, more or 
less, leaflets, articles, and editorials, for various 
papers, causes, and people, but most regularly 
for the Chicago Advance, for which she now 
writes a monthly article on some practical topic. 
In 1894, while in Europe, she was weekly foreign 
correspondent of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Just 
now Mrs. Ide is preparing an article for the 
press on a civic topic that touches the home at 
manv points, and a new lecture for the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Women’s Clubs. ‘I 
do covet the ‘best gifts,’” she says, “ that I may 
be helpful to people, especially home-makers of 
both sexes. Whatever I do in the future in a 
literary way will be to help magnify the import- 
ance of right and true living in the family, by 
means of close observation, thought, and study 
of the family and its more immediate radiations 
into society.” 





Willis Irwin, author of the skit, “ A Literary 
Success,” in Lippincott’s for February, is a 
Kentuckian by birth and a lawyer by trade. He 
has written some short stories, which have ap- 
peared in good places, a few lyric poems, and 
is the author of “The Tales of Moorzork,” 
which Fudge publishes from time to time. Mr. 
Irwin’s taste lies in the direction of the dra- 
matic, and he spends his spare time on the 
platform in the West and South, giving his 
one-act one-character plays, and, he says, “as 
a relief from that, lecturing on the emotions in 
literature and art, and telling the people that 
they could all be good speakers, or actors, or 
singers, if they would study the mechanics of 
emotions, and leave elocution alone.” 





Francis Sterne Palmer, author of the poem, 
“ Forgiveness,” in Harper's Magazine for Jan- 
uary, began to write twelve years ago, while at 
Harvard, where he was class poet, and since then 
he has published verses, or stories, or sketches 








in many magazines. Most of his literary work 
has had to do with the Adirondacks, where 
he was born, and where for many years he spent 
much time. His work has been published 
chiefly in the Harpers’ periodicals and in the 
Outlook ; he has also contributed to the Cen- 
tury, the Cosmopolitan, Outing, the Youth's 
Companion, the Independent, Leslie’s Weekly, 
Life, and other periodicals. He is now in the 
Federal service at the New York custom house, 
where he is an acting deputy collector. 





Herbert Randall, whose illustrated poem, 
“The Year's Repose,” in the January number 
of the Mew England Magazine, is one of many 
which he has contributed to that periodical, 
is a native of Eastern Massachusetts. He was 
born in the country, some thirty miles from 
Boston, and there his early years were spent. 
To this fact may be attributed the intense love 
for nature and the evidence of a close observa- 
tion of her varying moods which appear in his 
poems. Mr. Randall is a business man whose 
interests are in Ann Arbor, Mich., and New 
Haven, Conn., the latter city being his place of 
residence. He has found time, however, for 
considerable literary work, and for the past few 
years his poems have been appearing in sev- 
eral Eastern publications. Besides the illus- 
trated poems already referred to, his verses for 
children have frequently found their way into 
the pages of the Outlook. Mr. Randall con- 
tributes also to the Boston Transcript and the 
Connecticut Quarterly, the latter having re- 
cently published “ The Wreck of the Fleet- 
Wing,” a long, descriptive poem. Mr. Randall 
has received so much encouragement since he 
began writing for publication that there is no 
reason why he may not continue to pursue 
more seriously what was originally taken up as 
an avocation. 





Dora E. W. Spratt, author of the paper, “‘ How 
They Live on Nothing a Year,” in Lippincott’s 
for February, resides with her husband and one 
little daughter in Philadelphia, where the most 
important things she has written have been 
published. She was born in Burmah, Farther 
India, where her parents, Rev.and Mrs. George 
P. Watrous, were missionaries. Most of her 
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immediate ancestors were New Englanders, 
but most of her life has been spent in Penn- 
sylvania. She was educated at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania, where her husband, Or- 
lando W. Spratt, was also a graduate, and at 
Binghamton Ladies’ College. Mrs. Spratt has 
written two books for young people, * Day- 
light; or, A Daughter’s Duty,” and “ Through 
the Bush,” a story for boys about New South 
Wales. By request of the publishers she com- 
piled a wedding gift book, called “ Married 
Life,” and in 1896 she published a holiday gift 
book, entitled “Christmas Week at Bigler’s 
Mill.” Since that story was published, Mrs. 
Spratt has been doing more work for the peri- 
odicals. In May, 1897, Lippincott’s published 
“ Earning a Living in China,” which was com- 
mended in the Review of Reviews. Though 
Mrs. Spratt writes for several papers and maga- 
zines, the greater part of her work for periodi- 
cals thus far has been popular science articles 
for young people. 


William A. Taaffe, author of ““ A Remarkable 
Story,” in Short Stories for January, has writ- 
ten a number of short stories that have ap- 
peared in the Sax Francisco Argonaut in the 
last few years. One of them,“ The Demon 
Violin,” was copied bodily by Figaro, of Lon- 
don, without credit, and was reproduced in New 
York by Current Literature, credit being given 
to Figaro, until the Argonaut established the 
story’s authorship. Mr. Taaffe wrote in 1886 
a summer novel entitled “ Not His Daughter,” 
which was published under the pen-name “ Will 
Herbert,” by Peterson of Philadelphia. He 
has written California letters for the Ba/timore 
American, and is also the author of a play, a 
comedy constructed for the S. R. Stockwell 
Company of the Columbia Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, which was accepted, but not produced, 
owing to the financial failure of the company. 
Mr. Taaffe, who is about forty years of age, was 
a lawyer in Baltimore up to 1889, but has 
since been on the Pacific Coast in mercantile 
business. 

Samuel M. Warns, author of the essay on 
“Odors” in Lippincott’s for February, lives in 
Baltimore, and until recently his work has con- 


sisted of local sketches for the newspapers, 
semi-technical articles for the syndicates, and 
contributions to the cycling press. The essay 
on “ Odors” was the first matter he had ever 
sent directly to the magazines, but since then 
he has had several articles accepted in other 
quarters. In addition to original work Mr. 
Warns has made a number of translations from. 
the French and German. 
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Wa.pen. By Henry D. Thoreau. Holiday Edition. 
trated. Two volumes. 522 pp. Cloth, in box, $5.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1897. 


Illus- 
Boston: 


These two exquisite volumes are companions 
to those of the holiday edition of Thoreau’s 
‘**Cape Cod,” issued by the same publishers in 
1896. They are beautiful examples of the per- 
fection of modern book-making. Binding, 
paper, and typography are all in perfect taste, 
and the charm of the text is enhanced by the 
beauty of its presentation. Instead of the 
water-color sketches that adorned “Cape Cod,” 
this edition of “* Walden ” has many fine photo- 
gravure illustrations, including four portraits of 
Thoreau, and portraits of A. Bronson Alcott, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, besides pictures of Thoreau’s birth- 
place, his house at Walden, the furniture used 
in the Walden house, Lake Walden from the 
house, the house in which Thoreau died, and 
exquisite views of the old Marlborough road, 
Walden Pond in summer and winter, pines set 
out by Thoreau, Concord river from Nashawtuc 
Hill, Pleasant Meadow, and other scenes made 
familiar by Thoreau’s descriptions. Of the 
charm of the text it is not necessary to speak 
at length. Thoreau is appreciated at his true 
value now, if he was not in his life-time, and 
those who have accompanied him in his wan- 
pane through woods and fields must feel 
grateful to the publishers who are bringing out 
his books year by year in a uniform edition 
consistent with their merit. 


Srupents’ Epition oF A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LisH LanGuaGs. Abridged from the Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language, by James C. Fernald, editor; Francis 
A. March, LL.D., consulting editor ; John W. Palmer, M.D., 
Francis A. March, Jr., Ph.D., William R. Cochrane, Emma 
Fiske Roberts, M.A., Frank H. Vizetelly, associate editors. 
915 pp. Cloth sides, leather back, $2.00. New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1897. 

This students’ edition of the Standard Dic- 
tionary contains 62,284 words and phrases de- 
fined, against 36.059 in Webster’s Academic 
Dictionary, and 35.773 in Worcester’s New 
Academic Dictionary—the two books with 
which it is most naturally compared. The value 
of a dictionary, to be sure, is not be estimated 
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by the number of new words that have been 
crowded into it, but the English language is 
constantly growing; and a good many ot the 
new words have permanent value, so that in 
that respect the largest and latest dictionary is 
the best. On the other hand, a dictionary for 
handy reference ought not to be heavy or 
cumbersome, as it may be if it gives too many 
little-used or unestablished words. The Stand- 
ard Dictionary is perhaps too liberal in this 
respect. The type, and paper, and binding of 
the abridged edition, however, are well chosen, 
and the work has many notable merits. The 
1,225 illustrations are excellent, and the too- 
page apperdix contains much valuable informa- 
tion, including a 43 page list of proper names 
in Bibliography, Bibliology, Biography, Fiction, 
Geography, History, and Mythology, together 
with Pen-names, Praenomens, etc., in one 
alphabetical order. 


Gonpoia Days. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
1897. 

F. Hopkinson Smith is an artist with words 
as well as with the brush, and his pen pictures 
are as vivid as his canvases. He is in love 
with Venice, too, and he writes with all the 
ardent interest of a lover. ‘*Gondola Days” 


Illustrated. 205 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


differs widely from the ordinary book of travels. 
e 


It is alive with the spirit of Venetian lite, and 
the reader feels almost that he knows the city 
from personal experience. To writers the book 
may be commended as furnishing many exam- 
ples of fine description that are not fine writ- 
ing. Take, for instance, this picture of a 
Venetian sunset :— 


“ This beautiful bride of the sea is loveliest when 
bright skies bend tenderly over her, when white 
mists fall softly around her and lagoons around her 
feet are sheets of burnished silver; when she red 
oleanders thrust their blossoms exultingly above 
the low, crumbling walls; when the air is steeped, 
permeated, soaked through and through with floods 
of sunlight — quivering, brilliant, rad:ant; sunlight 
that blazes out from a sky of pearl and opal and 
sapphire; sunlight that drenches every old palace 
with liquid amber, kissing every molding awake 
and soothing every shadow to sleep; sunlight that 
caresses and does not scorch, that dazzles and does 
not blind, that illumines, irradiates, makes glorious 
every sail and tower and dome trom the instant the 
great god of the East shakes the dripping waters 
of the Adriatic from his face until he sinks behind 
the purple hills of Padua. Oh, this drift back 
square in the face of the royal sun attended by all 
the pomp and glory of a departing day! What shall 
be said of this reveling, rioting, dominant god of 
the West, clothed in purple and fine gold ; strewing 
his path with rose leaves thrown broadcast on azure 
fields ; rolling on beds of violet ; saturated, steeped, 
drunken in color; every steeple, tower, and dome 
ablaze ; the whole world on tiptoe, kissing its hands 
good-night! Suddenly, a delicate violet light fails 
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about you; the lines of palaces grow purple; the 
water is dulled to a soft gray, broken by long, un- 
dulating waves of blue; the hulls of the fishing 
boats become inky black, their listless sails deep- 
ening in the falling shacows. Only the little cupola 
high up on the dome of the Redentore still burns 
pink and gold. Then it fades and is gone. The 
day is done.” 


A better bit of word-painting it would be hard 
to find; and there are many passages equal to 
itin “ Gondola Days.” 

Harvarp Ertsopes. By Charles Macomb Flandreau. 339 pp. 

Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Copeland & Day. 1897. 

In the dedication of his book to “ W. A.” 
Mr. Flandreau says: “I have written about a 
little corner of a very great place; but one that 
we knew well, and together.” If he knows only 
the Harvard that is pictured in his book, he 
might far better have stayed away from college. 
His characters are not representative Harvard 
men, and unless things at the college have 
changed completely within the last twenty 
years, his book gives a wholly false idea of col- 
lege life at Cambridge. The characters are 
sharply drawn, and the book possesses con- 
siderable literary merit, but it is unjust to Har- 
vard, and the vulgar coarseness of the language 
and the sentiments put in the mouths of the 
characters is not creditable to the author. In 
the whole book there is not one of the frank, 
open-hearted, manly fellows, well-born and - 
well-reared, of whom there are so many at the 
college, and among whom must be sought the 
typical Harvard man—for there is such a 
thing, in spite of Mr. Flandreau’s denial. It is 
a pity that a young man who has spent four 
years at Harvard should have seen so little of 
the real college, and that his undeniable literary 
talent should not have been in some way put to 
better use. 


Ten Litrie Comepies. By Gertrude Smith. Illustrated. 
256 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1897. 
These entertaining stories for children by the 

author of the Arabella and Aramiata stories are 

tales of the troubles of ten little girls whose 
tears are turned into smiles before the story- 
teller’s work is finished. Some of them are 
likely to move the reader to smiles and tears 
together—for instance, the story of “An 
Imaginative Little Girl,” which has a touch- 
ingly pathetic incident. The author has not 
forgotten her own childhood, and her stories 
are natural and filled with the spirit of child 
life Children will be charmed with them, and 
grown people, too, will find them entertaining. 

Aw Unwittinc Marv. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. Illustrated. 
263 PP. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s “ An Unwilling Maid” was 

well characterized by Mr. Benedict in his sketch 
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of the author which was printed in the Feb- 
ruary WRITER. It is a fascinating story for 
girls, and one, too, which it will benefit any girl 
to read. The publishers have issued it in most 
attractive form, with the daintiest of bindings, 
and illustrations that, like the story, fitly repre- 
sent the Revolutionary era. 

ArT Ipots oF THE Paris Saton. Vol IV., No. 13. Six 
plates, in paper portfolio, $1.00. Chicago. The White City 
Art Company. 1898. 

Those who admire the nude in art cannot fail 
to be pleased with these fine half-tone repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. The plates are 
13 x 17 inches in size, and the delicacy of the 
work makes them practically the same as photo- 
graphs. The subjects in this number are: 


“ Andromeda,” by Carolus Duran; “ Etoile du 
Matin,” by Serendat de Belzim; “ Diana,” by 
A. Chafitron; “ Psyche et l'Amour,” by Bou- 
guereau; “The Toilet,” by P. Tillier; and 
“La Source,” by E. Deully. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
GutsmontT. By Edda Lythwyn. 348 pp. Cloth 
H. J. Smith & Simon. 1897. 
Lenten Verses. By Franklyn W. Lee. 
cents. Rush City, Minn. : 


Chicago : 


Paper, 25 
1897. 


16 pp. 
Franklyn W. Lee. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


LiTeRARY NOMENCLATURE. F. 
(28 c.) for March. 

R. H. Stopparp. With portrait. 
vent Literature (28 ¢.) for March. 

Tue Avutuor or ‘“ Titus, A ComMRADE oF THE Cross”’ 
(Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley). With portrait. Laura 
M. F. Lake. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for March. 

SoctaL Picroriat Satirg.—II. Illustrated. George 
Du Maurier. Harfer’s (38 c. ) for March. 

Styte in LitERATURE — SIENKIEWICZ. 
Warner. 


Foster. Lippincott's 


F. M. Hopkins. Cur- 


Charles Dudley 
Editor’s Study, Harfer’s (38 c. ) for March, 

REMINISCENCES OF EMINENT Lecturers. With pictures of 
Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, Henry W. Shaw (‘“‘ Josh 
Billings’’), E. H. Chapin, and John B. Gough. Joel Benton. 
Harper's (38 c. ) for March. 

REFERENCE Books ror Boys AND GIRLs. 
St. Nicholas ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Tennyson’s Lire — WueEn Ports DisaGree. 
of View, Scribner’s (28 c. ) for March. 

ENGLISH AS AGAINST FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Sedgwick, Jr. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 
Women Composers. Rupert Hughes. 

traits. Century (38 c.) for March. 


Tudor Jenks. 
The Point 
Henry D. 


With eight por- 


LITERATURE AND THE COLLBGEs. 
Bachelor of Arts (28 c¢.) for February. 

Samuet Minturn Pack. Bachelor of Arts (28 c.) for 
February. 

JouRNALISM AS A VOCATION. 
World ( 13 c. ) for February. 

ArtHuR HuGca CioucH: A Sxetcu. T. Arnold. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Living Age (18 c.) for 
February 5. 

Burns. Charles Whitley. Reprinted from Macmillax’s 
Magazine in Living Age (18c.) for February 19. 

On Letsurg, Genius, Books, AND READING. Augustine 
Birrell. Reprinted from Chamébers’ Journal in Living Age 
(18 c. ) for February 109. 

Lewis Carrot. Reprinted from Spectator in Living Age 
(18 c. ) for February 26. 

Watt Wuitman’s Universatism. Rev. Ashley A. Smith. 
Universalist Leader (13 c. ) for February 12. 

° 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Henry A. Beers. 


Chester S. Lord. Woman's 


Rudyard Kipling expects to spend four 
months in South Africa. He will be accom- 
panied by his father, J. Lockwood Kipling. 

Mrs Hugh Fraser isa sister of Marion Craw- 
ford. 


“Walter Lecky” is Rev. Father McDermott, 
a parish priest of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Rev. John B. Devins, for many years con- 
nected with the Mew York Tribune, has become 
one of the editors of the Mew York Observer. 


Mr. Gladstone has invented an excellent thing 
for the library — half screen, half bookcase. It 
is described as holding ‘the maximum of books 
in the minimum of space.” It is made of light 
wood enamelled white, has shelves in front for 
holding four hundred books, and the back is 
covered with tapestry like an ordinary screen. 
It is easily movable and is exceedingly useful 
in limited quarters. 


Henrik Ibsen, who was born at Skien, March 
20, 1829, is to have his seventieth birthday duly 
celebrated in Berlin. On that occasion a com- 
plete translation of his works in German is to 
be published. Genealogists say that Ibsen is 
by no means a typical Norseman, but is of Dan- 
ish, German, and Scotch blood intermingled. 

General Lew Wallace has announced that at 
his death his study will become the property of 
the city of Crawfordsville, Ind., for a public 
library. The building has just been completed 
at a cost of $40,000, and this spring will be sur- 
rounded by an artificial lake. 
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The Athenaum tells the origin of the pen- 
name of Lewis Carroll. Mr. Dodgson, it seems, 
first translated his Christian name, Charles Lut- 
widge, into Latin — Carolus Ludovicus — and 
then by a devious course translated them back 
again, and, inverting them, produced Lewis 
Carroll. 

“ Beatrice Whitby ™ is the pen-name of Mrs, 
Philip Hicks. 

The Mewspaper Magazine (New York) isa 
new periodical, made up of interesting reading 
reprinted from newspapers. It is edited by 
Deshler Welch. 

Music, Art, and Drama will be the name of 
a new paper that will appear in New York, 
October1. It will be edited by John C. Freund, 
who will be supported by many of the writers 
who were with him when he conducted the 
Musical and Dramatic Times, Music and 
Drama, and the American Musician, from 
1875 to 1890. During the last five years Mr. 
Freund has been occupied with the conduct of 
Music Trades. 

The New Review,in its weekly form, is to 
be edited by Percy Hurd, one of the younger 
journalists of London. Mr. Hurd is the editor 
of the Canadian Gazette. Mr. Henley is to 
write a good deal of literary criticism for the 
new journal. 

The Yellow Book — originally called the Ye/- 
low Kid — (New York ) has been discontinued. 
Ainslee’s Magazine, a wholly new publication, 
is announced by the same publishers, Howard, 
Ainslee, & Co., of New York. 

The annual meeting of the National Edito- 
rial Association will be held September 6-9 at 
Denver. 

Of the Ladies’ Home Fournal, during 1897, 
8,183,113 copies were printed. The magazine 
consumes 3,434,362 pounds of paper in a year, 
and 30,902 pounds of ink. It runs twenty-eight 
presses. It printed $498,325 worth of adver- 
tising during 1897. The editors received 9,290 
manuscripts and fewer than one per cent. were 
accepted. The magazine employs twenty-two 
staff editors. Altogether, 24,648 letters were 
answered in the year by the editors of the cor- 
respondence columns. In a single day the 
publishers have received 18,000 subscriptions. 


Collier's Weekly (New York) has recently 
been much improved in typographical appear- 
ance, and has almost doubled its quota of 
illustrations. 

The S. S. McClure Company ( New York) 
offers three cash prizes — $300, $200, and $100 
—to the writers of the three best short stories 
submitted before June 1. No restriction is 
placed on the charactrr or style of the stories, 
except that they must he wholesome, bright, 
and original. 

The National Magazine ( Boston) offers a 
prize of $100 for the best article of 2,000 words 
on “Odd Scenes and Incidents of a Bicycle 
Tour” submitted by a subscriber before Octo- 
ber 15. The editor desires to have manuscripts 
sent in as early as possible. 

Short Stories (New York) is offering monthly 
prizes for original anecdotes. 

The /nternational Review, published at La- 
Crosse, Wis., is something like the Literary 
Digest. 

“Ossip Schubin,” who has been writing 
“The Grand Maximum” in the /uternational 
Magazine ( Chicago ), is the pseudonym of Aloy- 
sia Kirschner, an Austrian author. Born in 
Prague, she has traveled extensively, and her 
works have won for her much popularity. 

A life of de Maupassant is in preparation, a 
joint work of French and English collaborators 
— M. Hugues Rebell and Mr. R. H. Sherard. 
The work is to be critical as wellas biographical, 
and will include many of de Maupassant’s letters. 
French and English versions will be published 
simultaneously. 

William Waldorf Astor will contribute an 
article to an early number of the Pad// Mall 
Magazine on John Jacob Astor. 


Mrs. J. B. Montgomery-M’Govern has a timely 
article in the February Avena on “An Im- 
portant Phase of Gutter Journalism: Faking.” 


The article by F. Foster on “ Literary No- 
menclature,” in LipAincott’s for March, ceals 
chiefly with the titles of novels. 


Emil Richebourg, who has recently died, was 
one of the most popular story writers in France, 
his novels in the Petit Fournal having an enor- 
mous circulation among the common people. 





